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INTRODUCTION. 



The Mowing pages have been written for popular use. 
Their object is not to furnish matter by which any one 
may attempt to treat either himself or another medically, 
in a technical sense, but the intentioii has been to give 
such information as may be used by persons in health, 
for the preservation and improvement of -the same, and 
to put this knowledge in a plain and understandable 
form; and, at the same time, a few remarks upon some 
subjects of medical interest to the public generally have 
been introduced. 

There is information connected with Medicine which 

may be fairly used by the public in general; again, 

there is a judicious limitation and boundary, beyond 

which it is well that those uninitiated in a science so 
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IV INTEODUCnON. 

extensiye and practically important as medicine should 
not pass. It is the purpose of these pages to indicate 
in how far it is judicious or injudicious to manage 
the state of health and ill-health domestically; and it 
is hoped that the reader will find in them not declama- 
tion alone^ but reason also. Upon such subjects, and 
treated of too in so short a space, it is impossible that 
there should be much of originality, nor is this necessary 
for the purpose of utility and truth, which it is hoped 
will be considered its compensator. 
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THE PRESERVATION 



OF 



GENERAL HEALTH. 



Health is not readily defined ; indeed^ it may be said to 
admit of neither definition nor description — of none, at 
least, which can be applied to any usefcd purpose. If we 
define it as the integrity of every structure, and the perfect 
and harmonious play of every function, we give a true 
definition, but not a useful one. The more lengthened 
description in which some Writers have indulged, answers 
no better end, for it estabUshes no standard of comparison; 
and that is what we are in want of. Perfect health, Uke 
perfect beauty, is perhaps, an ideal compounded of the per- 
fections of many difl'erent individuals ; or, if it exist, it falls 
to the lot of few, and its phenomena have met with no 
accurate description. Health, however, is regarded as a 
standard condition of the living body; and by health of 
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body is, perhaps, generally meant freedom from pain and 
sickness^ and freedom from all those changes in the structure 
of the body that endanger life, or impede the easy and 
effective exer else of the vital functions. 

The opposite conditions of health and disease have been 
quaintly pictured in the following words : " Health is that 
which makes your meat and drink both savoury and pleasant, 
else Natttre^s injunction of eating and drinking were a hard 
task and a slavish custom. 

'' Health is that which makes your bed easy and your 
sleep refreshing, that revives your strength with the rising 
sun, and makes you cheerful at the light of another day ; 
'tis tlaat which fills up the hollow and uneven places of your 
carcase, and makes your body plump and comely; 'tis 
that which dresses you up in Nature's richest attire, and 
adcNtiKS your face with her choicest colours. 

'^'Tis that wluch makes exercise a sport, and walking 
abroad the enjoyment of your liberty. 

'' 'Tis that which makes fertile and increaseth the natural 
endowments of your mind, and preserves them long from 
decay ; makes your wit acute, and your memory retentive. 

"'Tis that which supports the fragility of a corruptible 
body, and preserves the verdure, vigour, and beauty of 
youth. 

"'Tis that which makes the soul take deUght in her 
mansion, sporting herself at the casement of your eyes. 



'' ' Tis that which makes pleasure to be pleasure^ and 
delights delightful ; without which^ yoa can solace yourself 
in nothing of terrene felicities or enjoyments. 

''But now take a view of yourself when health has 
turned its back upon you^ and deserts your company ; see^ 
then, how the scene is changed, how you are robbed and 
spoiled of all your comforts and enjoyments. 

" Sleep, that was stretched out from the evening to the 
fair, bright day, is now broken into pieces, and subdivided 
not worth the accountmg ; the night, that before seemed 
sh(^, is now too long, and the downy bed presseth hard 
against the bones. 

'' Exercise is now toiUng, and walking abroad the carry- 
ing of a burden. 

'' The eye, that flasht as lightning, is now like the opacous 
body of a thick cloud — that rolled from east to west, 
swifter than a celestial orb, is now tired and weary with 
standing still — that, penetrated the microcosm, hath lost its 
planetary influence, and is become obtuse and dull.*' * 

Though the definition of health may not be readily, or, to all 
minds, satisfactorily given, yet the value of that condition 
which is generally understood by being in good health, will 
be admitted by every one. 

The value of health is unquestionable ; without it life is 
of little worth ; the man of business can effect no great 

• Haynwaringe, on the " Method and Means of Health," 1683. 
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purpose in commerce if he be not in health. The same 
applies to all, vhatever their engagements may be — the 
whole hopes and prospects through life of every individual 
must depend upon the condition of health ; the body being 
unsound, exhausted^ or diseased^ the mind will be in- 
fluenced by its condition, and will sympathize with it. For 
a time the system may run down, and lose its tone by 
neglect ; and for a time the mind retains its activity, as 
fires created by some kinds of fuel bum brighter and 
brighter, tiU they sink away at once. Sometimes, while 
the body is rapidly failing, the mind is even more active as 
decay approaches, and the fires of the soul bum with a 
more beautiful and intense glow. The ear wiU frequently 
become so exquisite just before dissolution, that it can 
gather music from the room of death; the harp is about to 
be crushed in pieces, but ere it breaks it sends forth notes 
that are sweet beyond expression, till it breathes itself away 
into ruins. But, for any great purposes of usefulness or 
success in this life, there must be health of body conjoined 
with health of mind ; if this desirable co-relation do not 
exist, either an early grave impends, or the mental energies 
fail, and in the train come the depressions of melancholy or 
the ravings of mania. Health is the mainspring of in- 
tellectual as well as bodily enjoyment, and the greatest 
blessing bestowed in common by a munificent Creator ; yet 
how wantonly it is sported with, tampered, and abused, and 
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how often does the physician behold mortals suffering for 
the want of that which has been so recklessly sacrificed ! 
Natare pleads and punishes in vain ; and thus^ from the 
lowest to the highest grade in the scale of humanity^ similar 
indiscretions are committed^ and a like disregard for the 
preservation of health is manifested. 

Health being so desirable^ we may with reason inquire 
concerning the means of preserving it ; and to this inquiry 
we shall now direct our attention. For the people broadly, 
a knowledge of hoW to preserve health is far more useful 
than a pretended but necessarily imperfect acquaintance 
vdth diseased function or structure, and the remedial 
measures applicable to such states and conditions. 

The principal matters which require to be regulated, 
vdth a view to the preservation of health, are Diet, Cloth- 
ing, Exercise, Mental and Moral Condition, Condition and 
Situation of Dwelling, attention to the Skin, Sleep, and 
Medicine. 

With respect to Eood, the following plan of dieting, 
adopted from Dr. Williams, will, I think, be of more 
practical utility than any prolonged dissertation upon the 
chemical composition of the various articles of diet, based 
as the plan is upon a knowledge of the properties and 
fitness for dietetic purposes of the various articles mentioned ; 
and, with occasional slight modifications, wiU be found 
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suitable for most healthy adults. The diet for invalids 
cannot ever be advantageously regulated by general direc- 
tions^ but should be, for the benefit of the sick person, 
directed by the medical attendant. 

"Bbjeaktast. — From eight to nine a.m., of bread or 
dry toast, with a moderate quantity of butter; one or two 
new-laid eggs, boiled three minutes and a half, or a little 
cold chicken or game, or even a mutton chop, may be added 
for those who use much bodily exertion. Beverage, — one 
breakfast cupful of cafeau hit; tliat is, clear strong 
infusion of coffee, with scalded milk, in the proportion of 
one-third of the former to two-thirds of the latter. Cocoa, 
deprived of its oil, or thin chocolate with milk, may be sub- 
stituted for the coffee, if preferred. 

'^Luncheon. — At from one to two p.m., may consist of 
a small basin of good shin of beef soup, with vermicelli, 
rice, or toasted bread in it. If meat have been taken at 
breakfast, a biscuit or a piece of bread and butter, or small 
sandwich, may suffice for luncheon ; wine and malt liquors 
are generally better avoided at this time. 

" DiNNEE. — At from five to seven p.m. (the latter hour is 
not recommended, but is often unavoidable).* Wholesome 
fresh meat and vegetables, well but plainly cooked, served 
hot, carefully proportioned, and properly masticated ; these 

* If the meal at seven be ihe last solid meal taken during ihe day, and the 
substitute for a supper at a later hour, it will not prove injurious. — ^E. F. 
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stiould be varied from daj to day with occasional additions 
of fish^ and moderate quantities of farinaceous or fruit 
puddings. Highly-seasoned dishes^ pickles^ salt and dried 
meat^ rich and heavy pastry, and cheese, should be excluded 
from tables aiming at wholesomeness. Beverages, — 
sound white wine (sherry or good Marsala, from one to 
three glasses), which it is advisable to mix with water, or 
good Sauterne or Moselle unmixed. Those who use much 
exercise may safely substitute malt liquor* — bitter ale 
being the lightest, and porter or stout the more sustaining ; 
half a pint is as much as is well for the health. Many 
thrive, especially in the country, without any fermented 
liquor. If simple water be taken, it should be taken in 
moderation, otherwise it may interrupt digestion; some 
find warm water, or milk and water, a pleasant beverage. 
The habit of taking wine after dinner is one of luxury, not 
of health ; and all that can be said of it, in a hygienic 
sense, is — ^the less the better. The practice of making a 
slight dessert of fruit is not equally hurtful, provided its 
quantity and quality be not such as to excite indigestion. 

''Tea. — ^The English custom of taking tea, or a simple 
warm liquid meal, three or four hours after dinner, is a very 
salutary one, and probably only disagrees with those who 
dine too late, or overload the stomach at dinner. The 

* Excepting in t&e case of those of a rheoBiatic or goaty habit of 
body.— E. P. 
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warm liquid assists the separation and absorption of the 
chyle from the chyme, which is effected at this period. 
But it is obvious that the introduction of solid food into the 
stomach with it must interfere with this process; there- 
fore, little or nothing should be eaten — certainly not 
quantities of buttered toast and rich cake. Two or three 
moderate cups of black tea, with a little milk and sugar^ 
form a salutary and agreeable wash for the stomach, and 
serve to remove all acrid materials left undissolved by diges- 
tion, and which, if not carried away, might disturb the rest 
for which the appropriate hour now approaches. It may 

be added, that tea is nutritious in a degree, as well as 

* 

diluent. Liebig has shown that its peculiar constituent, 
theine, is an azotized principal of a highly plastic nature, 
and, chemically, almost identical with the analogous 
principal of coffee (caffeine). The observations of Dr. 
Bocker further show that both tea and coffee retard the 
destruction and waste of the tissues of the body; so that 
by their aid a person can subsist on less food, without 
losing weight, than one who drinks water only. This 
accounts for the well-known invigorating and refreshing 
influence of tea and coffee.* 

"The practice of dining early, at from one to three p.m., 
which is pursued by the majority of persons in the lower 

* In persons of rheumatic or gouty habit, tea and coffee are better sub- 
stituted by cocoa or chocolate. — ^E. P. 
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and middle ranks of society^ would deserve more general 
adoption on the score of health, were it not generally impos- 
sible then to devote the time to it, and to rest after it, that 
this principal meal requires. A hurried, early dinner, if 
plentiJFul enough to satisfy the appetite, is pretty sure to 
cause indigestion, and disqualifies for exertion afterwards. 
If, on the other hand, it be purposely made light to avoid 
this, it may not sufSce for the wants of the system, and so 
an evening meal or supper becomes necessary. The chief 
objection to suppers is, that they are indulged in either so 
freely, or at so late an hour, that primary digestion is not 
accomplished by bed-time. Suppers should be taken at 
least two hours before going to bed, and should consist of 
such light materials as are easy of digestion ; those who 
use much exercise may take with advantage a little light 
meat, chicken, game, white fish, or eggs, with a sifiali 
quantity of wine ana water, or sound beer (if this do not 
disagree). Those who require less sustaining food, as, for 
instance, sedentary, plethoric, or infiammatory individuals, 
will find a more suitable supper in a light farinaceous 
pudding, bread and milk, or oatmeal porridge — the last is 
especially useful in persons of costive habits ; a few currants, 
raisins, or a little apple, added to farinaceous puddings, 
serve to counteract their constipating tendency. Begu- 
larity in the hour of the meals is of great importance to the 
preservation of health. The stomach acquires the habit of 
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expecting and the power of digesting food at regular intervalsi 
and various disturbances in its function and in the system 
result if it be disappointed. For this reason it is best fiir 
those who cannot always dine early^ to keep regularly to the 
late hour. The evil effects of long fasting are partly de- 
pendent on the infraction of this rule. Few delicate persons 
can bear much exertion of mind or body before breakfast; 
the practice of taking an early morning walk is only suited 
to the robust^ who have fed largely and late on the preceding 
day. Long fasts are injurious, for food is (as well as for 
other purposes) intended to afford materiab for the protec- 
tion of the blood against the chemical influence of the 
oxygen absorbed during respiration.' 
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With reference to Clothing, a good general rule is, not 
to lay down any invariable way of dressing, but to put on 
clothing in kind and quantity sufficient in the individual 
case to protect the body effectually from an abiding sensa- 
tion of cold, however slight. There are many advantages 
in wearing flannel as an article of clothing next the skin ; 
being a bad conductor of heat, flannel prevents that of the 
animal economy from being quickly dissipated, and protects 
the body, in a considerable degree, from the injurious in- 
fluence of sudden external changes. From its presenting a 
rough and uneven, though soft, surface to the skin, every 
movement of the body in labour or in exercise gives, by the 
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consequent friction^ a gentle stimulas to the cutaneous 
vessels and nerves^ which assists their action, and maintains 
their functions in health ; and^ being at the same time of a 
loose and porous texture^ flannel is capable of absorbing the 
cutaneous exhalations to a larger extent than any other 
material in common use. In some very deUcate constitu- 
tions it proves even too irritating to the skin^ and in hot 
climates sometimes excites too great a flow of perspiration* 
In the former case fine fleecy hosiery, and in the latter 
cotton, will in general be easily endured, and will greatly 
conduce to the preservation of health ; or elastic cotton, or 
spun-silk material, is very suitable. Many are in the cus- 
tom of waiting till winter has fairly set in, before beginning 
to wear flannel ; this is a great error in a variable climate 
like ours, especially when the constitution is not robust. 
It is during the sudden changes from heat to cold, which 
are so common in autumn, before the frame has got inured 
to the reduction of temperature, that protection is most 
wanted, and flannel is most useful. Generally, the change 
from winter to summer clothing should be deferred till 
June ; and in making the change from summer to winter 
clothing, it is advisable to anticipate the colder weather, 
and to begin in the latter part of September to clothe more 
warmly. Additional warm clothing is necessary in infancy, 
and in old age. Por the preservation of health in infants 
and young children, it is necessary that proper care should 
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be expended upon the natore of their clothing : through a 
mistaken* notion^ resulting from ignorance on the subject^ 
some parents have sought to harden and invigorate their 
children by exposing them to the bracing effects of a good 
cold blow, without over-wrapping them, little thinking, or 
knowing, that by this process of really wider-wrapping^ 
they were, instead of invigorating their child, using the 
most powerful means of depressing vigour, and laying the 
foundation of future ailments ; and this, I have observed, is 
the course adopted frequently with very delicate children, 
thus increasing the injurious effects exactly in an equal ratio 
with the weakness of the child — for the weaker the child, 
the greater is the injury done. Such children, on the 
contrary, require warm clothing, fresh air, plenty of food, 
and an avoidance of exposure to the depressing effects of 
cold, and violent winds. In the case of infants and young 
children, it is a great mistake to suppose that the power of 
generating heat is great, and also the power of resisting 
cold is vigorous ; the very opposite of this is the fact, and 
acting upon such an ill-founded notion has been the source 
of much mischief. In France, it was the custom to carry every 
infant, within the first few days of its existence, to the ofiBce 
of the Maire, to have its birth registered. Suspecting that 
the exposure consequent upon such a practice must be perni- 
cious to health — especially in winter, and where the distance 
is great — ^Dr. Edwards was induced to consult the returns 
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made to the Minister of the Interior, from which he found 
that the proportion of deaths within a very limited period 
after birth was much greater in winter than in summer, and 
in the northern than in the southern departments ; and, on 
further inquiry, he discovered that the mortality was greater 
in parishes where the inhabitants were scattered at a 
distance from the Maire, than where they were congregated 
near him ; so that the number of deaths, in infancy, seemed 
to be influenced by the degree and duration of the exposure 
to the cold air. 

For those advanced in years, it is requisite that warm, 
comfortable clothing should be provided, and when a 
feeling of chilliness arises, particularly on the surface and in 
the extremities, there is need of extra clothing. To guard 
against the effects of exposure to damp and cold, the best 
means will be found in having successive layers of clothing, 
of different qualities, possessing different degrees of permea- 
biUty— the warmest and most porous being worn next the 
skin, and the others externally ; for instance, a waistcoat 
made of flannel, over that a chamois-leather waistcoats 
and as the outer garment of all, a good stout pilot coat, 
made of a thick cloth, and lined warmly. 

In choosing materials for dress, it may be useful to know 
that, to guard against cold, the most useful are furs and 
woollen fabrics ; next rank thick, spongy, silk and cotton 
stuffs ; lowest of all are linen, cloth, and silk and cotton 

c 
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webs ; which^ when Ycrj thin, lose nearly all their protec* 
tive property. Warm nnder-dresses should not be worn in 
bed^ as they then are apt to relax the skin too much, and 
to render it more susceptible to the impressions of cold 
daring the exposure of the day. Calico is the best 
material for the night-dress ; any additional warmth required 
being afforded by bed-clothes. It is very important that 
the extremities should be kept warm; there are few who 
can safely dispense with woollen stockings in the winter 
months ; and those who are liable to coldness of the feet 
should also wear flannel or merino drawers, and flannel 
linings to their shoes and boots. 

Now with reference to Exercise. The body, in order 
that it may be preserved in health, requires regular daily 
exercise, properly timed, and fittingly proportioned to 
9trength and age. Man was made to be active. The 
hunter, who roams through the forest, or climbs the ro6ks 
of the Alps, is the man who is hardy, and in the most 
perfect health. The sailor, who has been rocked by a 
thousand storms, and who labours day and night, is a 
hardy man, unless dissipation has broken his constitution. 
Of these, certainly it may be said, that they possess a 
hardihood above the average; but, although all cannot 
endure such wear and tear, yet any man of active habits is 
likely to enjoy good health, if he does not too frequently 
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over-exert himself. Exercise should be regular and daily ; 
nature has planted hunger within us, so that we shall daily 
bring supplies to meet the waste of the body. But, 
without exercise, the system has not the power to ap- 
propriate these supplies, and reduce them so that they 

become nutriment. But, whilst the exercise should be 

I 

regular, it should be tempered with discretion ; the want of 
exercise predisposes to and excites disease, and excessive 
exertion is equally detrimental to health; exercise, to be 
healthftd, should be between these two extremes. Young 
persons cannot so well endure continued fatigue as those of 
maturer age, but they can better than such bear a greater 
exertion for short periods ; for instance, the health of young 
persons, especially of the female sex, is often greatly injured 
by too long walks, especially if frequently repeated; but 
they suffer comparatively little from the greater temporary 
-exertion of dancing, or riding on horseback, if for a short 
time. In adult age, steady exertion is better borne. To 
be thoroughly beneficial, exercise should be pleasant and 
agreeable. The treadmill would afford regular and powerful 
exercise ; but it would be intolerably irksome. It might 
give you iron sinews, but the soul would be gloomy and 
cheerless. It is most important that pleasure should be 
combined with exercise. ^'A brisk walk, diversified as 
much as possible in direction, including, if possible, ascents 
and descents, and away from the vicinity of the smoke and 

c2 
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effluvia in which the rest of the day is spent^ and alternated^ 
when practicable, with an inspiriting ride od a free-paced. 
horse, or active gardening or some like pursuit, will most 
profitably fill up the time which the middle-aged man of 
business can devote to exercise, and will soon prove itself 
to be a very safe and remunerating investment of such 
leisure/' Gentle walking, or riding on horseback, may be 
safely practised by many even far advanced in years ; and 
carriage exercise (such as it is, which is scarcely any) 
remains for the more infirm. Exercise before breakfast is 
suitable only to the robust, and those who have fed late and 
largely on the preceding day. 

Associated with bodily exercise, there should also be 
Mental Occupation. Without writing a treatise upon 
education, we may here give some few general directions 
upon mental occupation which may be useful. It is 
necessary to grant that the mind has an influence 
upon the body. The mind, acting through the brain, 
as its instrument, exercises an important influence on 
the body. Sensation, perception, memory, judgment, and 
imagination, are the operations of the intellect. Love;, 
fear, hope, ambition, pride, vanity^^ belong to the emotions. 
The influence of the intellect upon the body is not so 
powerful as that of the emotions. Of the intellectual 
faculties, the imagination exerts the most powerful in« 
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flaence ; but the influence of the passions and emotions is 
more powerful than that of the imagination. The ex- 
pressions, "frightened to death/' and "killed with joy/' 
are not always mere figures of speech. Palpitation and 
irregular action of the heart are very common effects of 
emotion. A piece of bad news takes away appetite or 
impairs digestion. Those who have the management of 
children should know that in infancy the sensations and 
the perceptive faculties, together with the emotions, are 
most developed; afterwards, upon passing into childhood, 
there is the commencing development of moral feeling and 
of understanding, but the mental powers have not yet any 
power of endurance — they are soon fatigued; with youth 
there is increased mental capacity, and, too, the emotions 
and animal passions now acquire strength; youth then 
ripens into adult age, and now the maturer powers are 
developed. What should be the mode of dealing with the 
mind, in these different stages, in order to, the preservation 
of its healthful condition? In infancy a sensitive ex- 
citability should be recognized, and this must be moderated 
by various soothing expedients, gentle and lulling im- 
pressions addressed to the senses, timely resort to the use 
of toys, and objects capable of diverting the attention and 
gently exercising the organs of sense and perception. At 
the time when infancy passes into childhood, then, whatever 
excites fretfulness and passion should be avoided, and 
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principles of self-control and patience shonld be carefully 
inculcated by moral and religious instruction, accompanied 
by example upon the part of nurses and others who have 
the care of children, who should exhibit before them a 
character combining kindness with justice. In childhood, 
the mental and bodily faculties are soon wearied, and their 
excitement in too high a degree is hurtful ; games or scenes 
of amusement should not be of too long continuance. 
Avoid, also, pushing education; by attempting to make 
clever children, the period at which the power of con- 
centration and sustained attention should be acquired is 
anticipated, and oftentimes much harm is done ; precocious 
children should be carefully restrained in this respect, as, 
otherwise, the active faculties become strained to a morbid 
degree. In youth, the proper opportunity is offered for 
enlarging the mental capacity by more extended occupation 
of the intellect, now prepared to grapple with longer and 
severer tasks ;"^ and thus, too, the end of moderating and 
holding in subjection the emotions and animal passions, 
which now acquire strength, is indirectly answered. In 
adult age, the subjugation of gross appetites, the sub- 
ordination of all turbulent or violent moral and mental 

• But here the writer would warn the hard-working student who is 
industrious in using the hours of night and day — ^burning the midnight 
oil — against overworking, and thus brin^g the body into so weakened 
a condition as to be readily susceptible to the JEittack of disease ; it is in 
iUs way that the system may, in some cases, be brought so low, that 
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emotions, the cultivation of the gentle and contemplative 
feelings best fostered in domestic life and in refined social 
intercourse^ the regular but moderate application of the 
intellectual powers to some definite object or set of objects 
worthy of pursuit, — are the elements of mental discipline 
which belong to the age of maturity, and, if steadily 
cherished, wiU tend to the enduring comfort and happiness 
of the individual. 

Tlie conditions upon which the state of mind called 
happiness depends, cannot perhaps be summed tip in a 
better manner than thai, which Dr. Paley has given in his 
'' Moral Philosophy," where he says, " By the reason of the 
original diversity of taste, capacity, and constitution ob- 
servable in the human species, and the still greater variety 
which habit and fashion have introduced in these particulars, 
it is impossible to propose any new plan of happiness 
which will succeed to aU, or any method of life which is 
universally eligible or practicable. 

*^ All that can be said is, that there remains a presumption 
in favour of those conditions of life in which men generally 



w^en jthe individual is laid by, remedies prove to "be of little use, owing to 
the smaU amount of constitutional power which is available, and when, 
the via medieatrix natura fails, of what \ise are adjuvants — of what use is 
it to administer to the dead ? The remedy may be good, and wisely chosen 
and prescribed, but the individuA power of assimilation and appropriatkm 
is gone. The physician can use, economise, and save power ; but it is 
beyond an earthly physician to create power. 
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appear most cheerful and contented. For, though the 
apparent happiness of mankind be not always a true 
measure of their real happiness, it is the best measure we 
have. 

" Taking this for my guide, I am inclined to think that 
happiness consists — 1. In the exercise of the social aflFections. 
2. The exercise of our faculties, either of body or mind, in 
the pursuit of some engaging end. 3. Happiness depends 
upon the prudent constitution of the habits. The art in 
which the secret of human happiness in a great measure 
consists, is to set the habits in such a manner that every 
change may be a change for the better .'' Progression and 
improvement enter largely into happiness ; thus Faley, a 
little further on, says : '^ So far as circumstances of fortune 
conduce to happiness, it is not the income which any man 
possesses, but the increase of income, that affords the 
pleasure. Two persons, of whom one begins with a 
hundred, and advances his income to a thousand pounds a 
year, and the other sets off with a thousand, and dwindles 
down to a hundred, may in the course of their time have 
the receipt and spending of the same sum of money. Yet 
their satisfaction, so far as fortune is concerned in it, will 
be very different ; the coins and sum total of their incomes 
being the same, it makes a wide difference at which end 
they begin. 4. Happiness consists in health.^ 
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With reference to the Condition of the Dwelling, 
it should be situated so as to be sheltered from an east 
wind, in an elevated position, upon a gravel or chalk soil, 
and the aspect north and south; also, there should be a 
good supply of soft water. Thorough and complete drain- 
age of the house itself, and of the soil upon which it stands, 
should be secured ; and that the basement may be guaran- 
teed against dampness, the floor should be raised on dwarf 
walls, and air allowed to pass underneath ; and around the 
house there should be an area, so that the walls may be 
preserved from contact with the soil. Plenty of light 
should be secured, together with windows that will open 
above and below. There should also be open fire-places in 
the several rooms, for the purpose of securing a more per- 
fect ventilation. In all reason it would appear that, instead 
of the bedrooms being the smallest rooms in the house, 
they should rather be the most roomy, considering that we 
pass a considerable number of the hours of our life in them, 
and that generally they are longer closed than other rooms ; 
the upper part of the window might, at night time, be 
lowered for about an inch with benefit, and thus a chance 
given for changing the air, without cooling it too much, in 
proportion to the powers less vigorous during sleep than in 
the wakeful hours. In all schemes for ventilat;ion, draughts 
should be avoided ; fresh air does no harm, but a draught 
is always injurious in some degree to the individual exposed 
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to it. Open fire-places are to be preferred to stoves ; and 
double windows will greatly aid in maintaining an equable 
temperature. 

Healthy Skin. — Attention to the skin is an important 
point in the preservation of health. 

The importance of a healthy skin will readily appear 
when we consider how greatly the condition of the general 
system is influenced by it. The skin performs most im- 
portant functions. As an exhalent^ its influence is great; 
it is calculated that the average number of pores in each 
square inch of the body is 2,800. The secretions or 
exudations from the skin are the cutaneous perspiration or 
sweat, and the sebaceous or oily secretion. The perspiration 
is sensible and insensible ; the former resting upon the skin, 
and the latter passes off insensibly and without notice, in 
the form of watery vapour. The entire quantity of sensible 
and insensible perspiration varies greatly, depending upon 
the quantity of fluid taken into the body and the condition 
of the atmosphere. In hot and dry weather, it is much in- 
creased ; in a cold and moist atmosphere, it is diminished. 
The quantity excreted from the body, including the exhala- 
tion by the lungs, has been taken, at an average, to amount 
to 2 J lbs. in the twenty-four hours : of this the pulmonary 
exhalation furnishes one-third, under ordinary circum- 
stances. The perspiration contains chloride of sodium^ 
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ammonium^ and phosphate of lune^ with other salts and 
oi^auic matters. It also contains epithelial scales and fatty 
substances^ which are due to the admixture of the sebaceous 
secretix)n of the skin. In many, if not in most diseases, the 
functions of the skin exercise an important influence ; and 
too little regard is usually paid to the necessity of frequent 
and general ablution, in order to avail ourselves of the many 
advantages that result from its healthy action. 

The skin is also an absorbing agent ; and though this is 
not a prominent function of the skin, when compared with 
other parts — the mucous membrane, for instance — ^yet water 
is absorbed in the bath, or from wet clothes, and nutritive 
matter, in the form of oil, will also be taken up by it: 
the skin absorbs oxygen from the atmospheric air, and this 
assists the respiratory process in the oxygenation of the 
blood. 

The skin also is the seat of sensation and touch, being 
possessed of sense and sensibility from the nerves of special 
and general sense distributed upon it. 

The function of supporting and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the body devolves upon the skin ; this power of the 
skin in controlling the temperature of the human body is 
manifest in hot seasons, and in tropical chmates, where, 
although the heat may reach to several degrees beyond the 
temperature of the blood, the system generally does not 
exceed its usual standard of 97 or 98 degrees. 
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There is a close sympathy between the skin and other 
parts of the general system. For instance, it exists between 
the skin and the stomach and bowels ; and it is well known 
that many of the obstinate eruptions which appear on the 
face and rest of the surface, are associated in some degree 
with the condition of the digestive organs, and are most 
successfully treated through means having a constitutional 
action rather than merely a local eflfect. The close sympathy 
which exists between the skin and the nervous system, has 
frequently come under our observation. 

Eor usual purposes, judicious bathing is a most 
powerful means for preserving the health of the skin, 
and therefore an important agent in preserving the 
general health; but the same kind of bathing will not 
answer equally well for all persons; the weakly indi- 
vidual, though in what may be termed a fair condition of 
health, will be injured by a cold bath, but strengthened by 
tepid bathing ; so, again, a hot bath will prove too relaxing 
when repeated often ; again, cold bathing is of advantage 
to the robust. It should never be forgotten that the bath 
is a most powerful agent for good or for evil in reference to 
health, and should be taken of a temperature adapted to the 
person's general strength, and to the strength possessed at 
the time of taking it ; for the strength in the same person 
is not at all times equal. Tor instance, before breakfast, the 
powers might not be suflBiciently vigorous, but, in the same 
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one, reaction might take place well and suflSciently an houif 
after that meal ; so at the end of the day, after fatigue, and 
when the body is wearied, a cold bath will in some act as a 
depressent, whereas at another time of the day, when 
possessed of more power, it proves to be a most invigorat- 
ing measure. " If after cold bathing the skin still remains 
pallid, chilly, and contracted, it m^y be inferred that the 
cold has been too long applied, that the cutaneous functions 
remain impaired, and that internal organs continue to be 
more or less congested. Again, if after complete reaction, 
unpleasant sensations of fatigue, languor, chilliness, or 
headache are experienced, this indicates that the cold has 
been too depressing or exhausting; in either of these cases 
tepid bathing should be substituted/' If warm bathing is 
continued long, or repeated frequently, general weakness isr 
very apt to be induced, the surface remaining in a very 
relaxed state ; but its occasional use, followed by friction, is 
conducive to health. Another means which may be used to 
improve the action of the skin, is dry rubbing with a flesh- 
brush, of such a quality of roughness as not to tear the 
skin ; generally, what is termed ladies' quality is sufficiently 
rough. Many can bear two or three baths a week, and a 
dry rub every morning or night, who cannot bear every-day 
bathing. The Turkish bath is of too exhausting a nature 
to be used generally, but as a remedial means, under 
proper superintendence, it is likely to prove of great benefit 
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in some cases. Frequent change of linen, too, is essential 
to health. 

Concerning the curabihty of skin diseases. Belief may 
fairly be promised to many a suflferer who has been in- 
clined to despair of a remedy. This department of the 
practice of medicine is most interesting, by reason of the 
great relief which can be given ; and to this the writer can 
fully testify, from having made it a special branch of 
practice, and witnessed the beneficial effects of appropriate 
remedies in an Institution devoted especially to the treatment 
of these maladies. Too often the suflferer is left to despair, 
instead of being aided, from the idea that little or nothing 
can be done. No description could possibly enable an 
unprofessional person to distinguish one chronic skin disease 
from another, nor would it answer any good purpose if the 
knowledge could be imparted. These aflPections are, in 
a majority of instances, indicative of some peculiar disordered 
condition of the blood, or of the digestive processes, 
primary or secondary, which require the strictest investi- 
gation of a medical man, and probably a long-continued 
course of treatment. Very many chronic skin diseases are 
connected with debility; some others are owing to a 
plethoric state of the constitution; others appear to be 
hereditary ; and, again, others are connected with some taint 
in the system. Whatever the cause maybe, however, those 
who suflTer may be assured that their best course will be at 
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once to place themselves under proper medical supervision, 
and, if they can, under the care of a practitioner who has 
made the skin a department of special study. Above all 
things, let sujBferers beware of quack ointments, lotions, 
and the like ; they may inflict upon themselves irreparable 
injury ; and, with confidence, I say that the watchword is, 
hope and perseverance, instead of despair and neglect. 

Sleep is necessary for the preservation of health ; this 
is " tired Nature's sweet restorer/' As before noticed, the 
room in which we sleep should be spacious. The last meal 
should be taken about an hour before retiring to rest ; and 
if a person is much exhausted, a small amount of an alco- 
holic mixture of some kind may be taken before retiring ; 
hard reading or exercise should be avoided in the evening ; 
a hair or. wool mattress is preferable for healthfulness and 
for restfulness to a soft feather bed, and overheating the 
body with too much clothing should be avoided. Making 
all allowances for our artificial mode of living, we should 
retire to rest at least an hour before midnight. The 
quantity of sleep may be regulated thus : — For an adult, 
eight hours ; for an elderly persoi\, rest in bed, though not 
asleep, for ten or twelve hours ; for children up to the age 
of six, twelve hours, besides an hour or more in the middle 
of the day. About this age, the sleep in the middle of the 
day may be shortened or discontinued, but the night sleep 
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cannot be well abridged until the tenth year, and then 
only moderately, until the period of puberty ; after which, a 
gradual reduction to nine or ten hours may be carried out, 
and this to continue until growth has become perfected. 
Females require more sleep than males, and also those who 
exhaust their powers by mental or bodily exertion, need a 
proportionate increase in the amount of rest. 

Concerning Medicine as a means for the preservation of 
health. Tery little medicine is required for the preservation 
of health : anything beyond a mild purgative occasionally 
is not requisite ; and where morfe than this is needed, the 
administration of it is better attended to by a qualified 
practitioner of medicine than by the HatiseAold Practitioner, 

m 

aided by one of the very numerous pubKcations upon 
domestic medicine. For, before a man can cure disease, he 
must learn its kind ; and we should like to know how the 
uninitiated one is to find out a lesion of lung structure, a 
pleurisy, rheumatic pains of the thoraic muscles, kidney 
diseases, liver affections, disease of the heart. Put such an 
one into a hospital, put him before patients — armed with 
his book of domestic medicine, and with plenty of conceit 
in his knowledge of its contents — and what sort of figure 
would he make if he attempted to find out the diseases of the 
patients I But how could he use the prescriptions which 
such books contain, unless he did so make out the disease ? 
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Medicine must ever be more or less exclusive ; it is not 
so much within the reach of the general pubUc as most 
other branches of knowledge. The general perusal of pro- 
fessional treatises can but result in evil^ and induces 
many more ailments than it cures. The study of diseases 
and their modes of cure, by unprofessional persons, is not 
only unprofitable, but often deeply injurious : just because 
such persons cannot possibly possess the collateral know- 
ledge required to form a correct judgment of all the 
attending circumstances, and are therefore extremely liable 
to fall into error, where every error is attended with risk. 
Let us suppose, for example — what I have seen, and what 
has often happened — ^that a person of an ap^hensive 
disposition, who has been occasionally subject to palpitation, 
takes up a medical treatise, and there finds that palpitation 
is a symptom commonly present when the heart is diseased. 
It is almost certain that such a person will, in consequence 
of his imperfect knowledge, make no further distinction, 
but hurry at once to the conclusion that his own heart is 
affected, and that he must speedily die. The notion being 
once implanted in his mind, he will become anxious and 
watchful of every sensation, deny himself necessary exercise 
from fear of over-exertion, and necessary food from fear of 
a blood-vessel giving way ; and, in no long time, will fall 
into a state of weakness and disease which will confirm 
every one of his apprehensions. 

D 
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But had this individual^ instead of acting on his own im- 
perfect knowledge, consulted his medical adviser, whose 
business it is to make himself acquainted with the wkole of 
his case, he would have discovered immediately that the 
dreaded cause of all this suffering was originally a simple fit 
of indigestion, which Nature would have cured in three 
days, had not the machine been so perversely deranged by 
the very want of exercise and food in which the patient 
was ignorantly seeking for safety. Even here, be it 
observed, the danger arises from the incompleteness of the 
knowledge possessed ; and I would condemn the perusal of 
medical books, only because the general reader cannot, 
except by going through a course of professional study, 
become qualified to make a proper use of their contents. 
And, accordingly, it is well known that few students escape 
fits of hypochondriacal apprehension when they first seri- 
ously enter on the study of diseases, and that they become 
free from them almost in proportion as their knowledge 
advances. 

All domestic medicine books are mockeries and delusions, 
and worse — ^for time, in many cases, which might have been 
made good use of, has been suffered to pass away in the 
early stage of disease, occupied by inefficient attempts to 
treat ; and, ultimately, mischief to a greater or less extent 
has resulted to the invalid. Sometimes, in these books, 
the remark is made that they are intended for the use of 
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the emigrant. I should reply to this, that anybody in- 
tending to emigrate had better not trust to' such frail help 
in the land of strangers, but take care that in the party of 
emigrants there is some one among them who has made 
medicine to some good extent a study. As people do not 
emigrate singly, but generally in companies, this might be 
accomplished. Of this there is no doubt, that those who 
in illness trust merely to the contents of such books (and 
plenty there are who are ready to do so) are sure to become 
at length examples of that old saying, " A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.^' These remarks will apply also to 
those who practise Homoeopathy. The practice of medicine 
is based upon a knowledge of disease — not only of drugs, 
and a superficial acquaintance with symptoms merely. It 
is a knowledge not to be gained in the sick room alone : 
there must be a scientific acquaintance with diseased struc- 
ture, and with diseased function, in order that groups of 
symptoms may be sifted and interpreted correctly; to treat 
symptoms merely is very shallow, uncertain, and unsound ; the 
physician must interpret symptoms, and not take for granted 
all he is told, but must form an independent opinion, to act 
as a corrective, from physical examination. It is astonish- 
ing to note how readily people will yield themselves to 
quackery ; this however has always been the case, more or 
less, as Bacon says in his " Advancement of Learning,^' " the 
weakness and credulity of men is such, as they will often 
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observed, [^ A very large propprtion of the complaints about 
which Homoeopaths are consulted being really no complaints 
at all, for which a respectable practitioner would scarcely 
think it right to prescribe.'' Again, "There are numerous 
cases, in which sometimes the life or death of the patient, 
and at other times the comfort or discomfort of his existence 
for a long time to come, depends on the prompt application 
of active and judicious treatment. In such cases. Homoe- 
opathy is neither more nor less than a mischievous ab- 
surdity; and I do not hesitate to say, that a very larg^ 
number of persons have fallen victims to the faith which 
they reposed in it, and to the consequent delay in having 
recourse to the use of proper remedies. It is true that it 
very rarely happens, when any symptoms show themselves 
which give real alarm to the patient or his friends, that they 
do not dismiss the Homoeopathist and send for a regular 
practitioner; but it may well be that by this time the 
mischief is done, the case being advanced beyond the reach 
of art.'' Sir Benjamin closes with the following remark, 
in reference to consultations with Homoeopathists : '^ To 
join with Homoeopathists, in attendance on cases of either 
medical or surgical disease, would be neither wise nor 
honest. The object of a medical consultation is the good 
of the patient ; and we cannot suppose that any such result 
can arise from the interchange of opinions, where the views 
entertained, or professed to be entertained, by one of the 
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partiesj as to the nature and treatment of disease^ are 
wholly unintelligible to the other/' 

The j)08t hoc propter hoc mode of reasoning is abundantly 
adopted with respect to Homoeopathy. Doubtless many 
have returned to health while under Homoeopathic treat- 
ment; the recovery has been concurrent with rather than 
consequent upon the so-called treatment ; but never in the 
case of serious illness has any one recovered because of 
Homoeopathic treatment. Sometimes it is said that some 
Homoeopathic Practitioners pass the same examinations 
as the regular Practitioners of medicine. In reply, it may 
be said that there is not a British University or College 
which recognizes Homoeopathic principles ; and care is taken 
to get a signature from the candidate to the effect that he 
will practise in accordance with his examination. If a can- 
didate were to answer Homoeopathically, he would never 
possess a British degree, or licence to practise; so non- 
Homoeopathic answers are given to gain the diploma, and 
the promise too is given to practise in accordance with such 
examination, and then Homoeopathic practice is adopted 
horn some other motive. 

In connection with the Homoeopathic tendency, there has 
arisen a great dislike to the use of drugs, and what some 
are pleased to call violent or severe measures. Now, by 
the timely and judicious use of drugs, not necessarily in all 
cases^ but in many instances, the constitutional power is 
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aided^ not injured or strained^ and a return to a condition 
of health is most speedily secured. Doubtless dieting and 
regimen are the only means requisite in some cases^ and in 
such^ the regular practitioner is quite as capable of soundly 
advising as the Homoeopath is. It is not only the Homceo- 
pathic Practitioners who understand giving directions 
concerning diet and regimen; the regular Practitioners 
understand these matters equally well, and moreover have 
the advantage that, where the case does need the aid of other 
measures, they can consistently, and to good and useful 
purpose, put such means into use. 

Another popular mode of treating disease is that called 
Hydropathy, or the Water Cure. In this system the inges- 
tion of large quantities of water is prescribed. Now the 
effect of drinking much water is to augment the metamor- 
phosis of the tissues. The. result of this increased 
metamorphosis is, that unless abundance of food be supplied, 
and the digestion and assimilation be good, rapid loss of 
weight takes place. The effect of water in promoting dis- 
integration of the tissues varies in different persons, being 
greater in women, in children, and in persons of a weak 
habit, than it is in robust males. Hence, in the debilitated, 
and in those in whom the digestive and formative processes 
are low, the diluent and disintegrating effects of excessive 
water drinking are not compensated by an increased supply 
of nutriment, and injurious results follow. Thus, many o£ 
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the deaths which occur at hydropathic estabhshments maj 
be in some measure accounted for. The reader may now, 
perhaps, be oetter able to judge of the merits of this 
system. 

Here we may remark upon a slight fallacy upon the part 
of the public with reference to their mode of judging of 
the treatment and skill of their medical attendant. Many 
persons seem to imagine that, because a medical man can 
sit down and write off a prescription in a few minutes, it 
is exceedingly easy work ; but a mementos reflection will 
show that this prescription is as much a work of skill, and 
the result of previous labour, as the design of the artist : 
the knowledge which enables him to prescribe has cost con- 
siderable labour, and toil, and time. Again, another error 
with respect to prescriptions is, that one having been found 
of service at some former time, is very generally had 
recourse to at another ; in some few cases the act may not 
be followed by any particular injury, but, generally, it is a 
very foolish system. The reason why it is worth while to 
pay a physician a guinea fee for his prescription is, not that 
he is likely to give in return '^a cure-all,^' but that by 
consulting one who has given the best available guarantee 
of being well qualified for his work by taking the highest 
degrees in his profession, you will get the best possible 
advice for the treatment of the then existing condition. 
Nor is it just to conclude that^ because all men die, there- 
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fore medicine is of little use. Truly, " all men must die /' 
but they need not necessarily die upon every occasion when 
death threatens, and, imopposed, might lay his hand upon 
them. The practical application of medical science is 
doubtless of much service in the prevention of death often- 
times, and where this desired ultimatum cannot be 
attained, yet the hand of the destroyer may be stayed, 
valuable time may be gained, and so an opportunity fur- 
nished for improving and soothing the event, inevitable to 
aU, of dying. 

The present state op Medicine is very different to 
what it was a few years ago. Dr. Hope, in one of his lec- 
tures, speaks of the new school of medicine thus : — 

*' The new school — (a fortunate word for you, gentlemen, 
that word ' new scAoolJ It evinces that the public have 
ceased to regard experience and grey hairs as synonymous, 
and that it considers youth with science as more worthy of 
its confidence and rewards). 

"The term 'new school,' however, though a populai? 
phrase, is not a mere idle hallucination of public prejudice; 
it is truly the expression of a great fact. The strides 
which the medical profession has made within the last 
twenty years, especially within the last ten, are colossal ! 
Greater by far than had been made during the whole 18th 
century. And it must be highly satisfactory to you to know 
that the discoveries to which I allude, have not only added 
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power to the medical art — but also simplicity. They have 
swept away an Augean accumulation of obsolete trash ! they 
have developed general principles ; they have even given us 
a dawning glance into the great enigma — the ultimate laws 
of vitality. They have, in short, redeemed medicine from 
the opprobrious epithet of Celsus — ' ars conjecturalis/ and 
elevated it to the rank of a rational science — approximating 
even to the nature of an exact science — a science which, 
I flatter myself, I shall be able to exhibit as simple 
and intelligible for you to learn, and infinitely more 
satisfactory to practise, than it could have been within our 
own recollection. Now aU this is nothing more than the 
triumph of rational over empirical medicine. And here 
permit me to warn you : empiricism, I fear, is often prac- 
tised by other than vulgar quacks. Not many years ago 
there was a wondrous rage for what were denominated ' prac- 
tical men,' with small round grisly heads, a dogged look, and 
perhaps knee-breeches, and long black gaiters on; who 
were assumed to deal in nothing but facts and common 
sense, in contradistinction to the theoretical tribe of juvenile 
innovators. Gentlemen, permit me to hazard an opinion, 
that there is no tribe so theoretical, so hypothetical, as these 
practical wiseacres. Do not suppose that they have no 
idea in connection with their measures. If you probe their 
minds by conversation, or look into their writings when they 
venture on the pen, you will find that they usually have a 
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reason for everything they do ; but the difference is this : 
while the rational practitioner reasons scientifically, the so- 
called practical man reasons at random — any wild vagary, 
floating across the misty horizon of his intellect, sufficing 
to satisfy his contracted and illiterate mind. If you would 
be true practical men, be scientific — be rational practitioners. 
Science will teach you to recognise what John Hunter said 
was the most doubtful thing in nature — a fact. It will 
keep you simple, true, and sound/' 

Medicine is a progressive science. There have been wise 
and learned men who have done very much for the relief of 
suffering humanity, but more remains to be accomplished. 
Disease varies; maladies described as existing in former 
times are now unknown, whilst others are altogether of 
modem origin. To understand disease, in all its varied and 
changing forms, it is necessary to watch with close observa- 
tion its various phases; epidemics must be studied, changes in 
races must be appreciated, the influences of occupation upon 
masses of people, as well as upon individuals, must have 
their due weight given to them. A few years ago, there 
was scarcely a medical school in which there was any special 
provision made for teaching physiology ; the pupil was left 
to elaborate it for himself, from amidst information com- 
municated to him for other purposes ; little regard was then 
paid to the laws of the human constitution — the true basis 
upon which our attempts to improve the condition of man 
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ought to rest. The stethoscope is a modern appliance ; it 
was sneered at by some at the time of its introduction. 
There were those who «said that ^' a piece of stick was not 
likely to make us discern what was going on in the lungs.'' 
Dr. Bennett, of Edinburgh, observes to medical students, 
" I cannot too strongly advise you not to be influenced by 
the opinion of those who, educated before these means of 
research (stethoscope, microscope, chemical analysis) came 
into general use, speak of them as worthless, especially in 
the investigation and diagnosis of disease. It is because 
they are ignorant of their value that they hold them out as 
of little benefit I need scarcely remark that this kind of 
reasoning is altogether unsound, and is directly opposed to 
the introduction of all improvement, in either science or art. 
What should we think of a modern astronomer who sneered 
at telescopes, and boasted that it was enough for him to ex- 
amine the heavens with his naked eye ? Or how should we 
like to trust ourselves at sea with the navigator who, as in 
ancient times, steered by the sun and stars, and who abused 
sextants and other instruments, by which alone exact calcu- 
lations can be Qiade of his course? Such, however, is 
precisely what those medical men do who underrate stetho- 
scopes and microscopes, betraying an unacquaintance with 
the present state of their own art.'' Too much care in 
making out a case, taking careful notes of the examination 
at the time, to which reference can be made at any future 
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period, cannot be expended. For the careful practice of a 
science such as medicine, where questions concerning 
comfort, life, and death are concerned, all means favouring 
precision and exactitude should be brought to bear, accord- 
ing as the case may demand them. By this careful study 
of any case, the prescriber may arrive at that much-talked- 
of '' knowledge of the constitution " of the patient ; for this 
is merely a phrase, used oftentimes in such a manner as to 
lead people to think that no one could fittingly, and to 
much good purpose, prescribe for them, unless he had been 
acquainted with them for years; it is an idea piore fittingly 
belonging to years gone by than to the present period. But 
some will, notwithstanding all reasoning, hold to that 
opinion, whom we will friendlily dismiss with the reminder, 
that they evidence the truth of the saying — 

" Convince a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still." 

This method may not appear to be quick, but it has 
the greater recommendation of being sound and 
thorough; he who pretends that he can unravel disease, 
with as much certainty as the present state of science 
enables us to do, by an intuitive glance, and without 
instituting a complete analysis and comparison of the 
symptoms, can have but a superficial acquaintance with this 
subject. "A man of original genius,^' says Dugald Stewart, 
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" who is fond of exercising his reasoning powers anew on 
every point, as it occurs to him, and who cannot submit to 
rehearse the ideas of others, or to repeat by rote the conclu- 
sions which he has deduced from previous reflection, often 
appears to superficial observers to fall below the level of 
ordinary understandings ; while another, destitute both of 
quickness and invention, is admired for that promptitude in 
his decisions which arises from the inferiority of his intellec- 
tual abilities." 

Preventive medicine, the guardian of infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, had no existence a few years ago— 
the discrimination and cure of disease being regarded as the 
prominent aim of medicine; the indirect, but substantial 
aid, which an acquaintance with the laws of health is calcu- 
lated to afford in restoring the sick, as well as in preserving 
the healthy from disease, was overlooked. 

Both reasoning and experience are employed in medicine ; 
it is both a science and an art. Years of mere experience 
alone will not prove sufficient in the present advanced state 
of medical science. We hear much of experience in con- 
nexion with the practice of medicine. What is the measure 
by which we should estimate the value of a man^s experience? 
It is not sufficient that he shall have lived a number of 
years ; he may yet be at the first step as regards "the steep 
of knowledge" — personal experience is valuable just in pro- 
portion as the individual mind possesses an exact and 
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scientific power of observing, reasoning, and remembering; 
hence the value of education and careful training, and the 
value too of the guarantee of the higher examinations, as 
furnishing more complete and thorough testings. In the 
practice of a science such as medicine it is impossible that in« 
dividual experience alone can be sufficient ; the information 
acquired by others, and recorded in their works, should be 
added to the store of knowledge which one may gather for 
one^s self ; it must be remembered that experience is only one 
way of gaining information, but by no means is it the only 
way. In treating disease there must be a theory of some 
kind to work upon ; there must be, where no two cases are 
exactly similar, some general principles to guide the practi- 
tioner in his mode of dealing with them — such information 
is theory. At the bedside, the habit of exact and properly 
connected observation, careful examination, logical reasonings 
and a knowledge of morbid structure and function, and a 
careful interpretation of symptoms, will be of more worth 
than the unscientific conclusion hastily arrived at, and based 
only upon a mingled and confused remembrance of some 
cases which, more or less, incompletely resemble that which 
may be under consideration. 

The following remarks, made by CuUen eighty years ago, 
are applicable now : — " Every one now-a-days pretends to 
neglect theory, and to stick to observation. But the iSrst 
is talk only, for every man has his theory, good or bad. 
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wHicK he bccasicmallf diri^byBV aild tti6' oiily'ditffereri(^ is, 
tK«? Weak meii; whci Kavb littld ebctent of abilit/fot; 6f MfHo 
KaW hafl littlcj' ekpeW^ceJ in rfea^onHig, ate riitist' liable to* 
be aftaiMea td friVdlotii' th^ries; But' tKe tHljr juflicioiis^ 
pf%c)iitidiler»' stiid' ^ti6d obs6tvdr^ are ^6b a^ liayb the niost' 
dJte^sive? vie^j^ of th^ animal economy^ and know befet the 
tiie'sfcltfbunt of th«i jtfe^t state of theory ; arid, theMoite, 
kWoiN^^best where tb slio^ in the at)pTicatiori of* it?' iSiaibbn 
reWarked, ''F dxp^^cfe is noilS directed by theory; it id' 
blirid/' Anoth^'leanffed atithbt remarks, thiat^'' There haVe 
heiHi, more or less, in aQ ages, twb systems or schodla cif 
medical treatment, df' n^ch the' one prbvails aimongi^ 
ighbrant men and in rude stated of society ; bnt the other 
reqtdf^ a higher degree of eillightbriment. These ate the 
emjpirical attd the n^orial systemid; The first is founded 
on' sKnple indttctiori. By abcidcht or by ek^teience it is*^ 
fonhd' that'a certain medicine is of use in the treatment'of' 
a'ceirtain disbi'der'} it is henbeforth administered iiithat dis- 
Mef'; arid on a nturifoier of srich sepahtte data an eriipirical 
sjrsterif is cdnstrricted. It nattttt'aHy requires for iter elabbta- 
tibn a cbinparati^ely 'i^aU degre^i of knowledge. Nbti^ this' 
obsi^r^tiori of facts i^ indispensable as a* beginning,^ brit 
sbritething more is'rik[ttired. We must not be sat&fied 
with taking them set)arately, but w6 must prBb^ed to 
cotapare together a latgfe number df facts, and draw infei*- 
enbes fromtbii^ cbmparisori. A!ridour plan of treatment will 
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become rational^ when^ on the one hand^ from an accurate 
knowledge of the symptoms of diseases, we are better 
enabled to meet each condition by its appropriate remedy; 
and from some acquaintance with the general action of a 
medicine, we are fitted to wield it with more skill and effect, 
lor the perfecting of medicine in its rational and higher 
mode of practice, there must be a knowledge of the causes of 
symptoms and disease, as well as a correct knowledge of the 
actions of medicines. The practitioner who knows the 
morbid conditions which occur in the different stages of a 
disease, and can detect them by the various modem appli- 
ances — so that he in a manner sees beneath the surface — 
works, in reference to treating such disease, with more 
exactitude and greater certainty than he does or can do who 
judges of the condition without availing himself of such aid. 
Look ^t Andral, Laennec, Bich&t — ^how did they study 
medicine ? By clinical medicine, morbid anatomy. While 
others were mere superficial gazers at the phenomena of 
nature, they went, as it were, behind her scenes, and saw all 
closely — quoted her secret combinations. He who has care- 
fully employed his student time, and has availed himself of 
the large field for exact observation furnished in our public 
Schools of Medicine during his curriculum, and has made 
himself acquainted with the use of the modern appliances 
previously mentioned, and then has proved his position by 
passing the several examinations before the qualifying bodies. 
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hsLd done all be can to qualify himself folly^ and to guarantee 
his efficiency to others^ and must ever start upon his career 
upon high vantage-ground, compared with the mere expe- 
rimentalist, and will be the better able to keep pace with the 
improvements in the theory and the practice of medical 
science, as from time to time they arise. 

Nuesing; or. Attendance on the Sick. — We are all 
passing on through life to its end, and in its course are 
subject to the various "ills that flesh is heir to/' all of us 
need the tender care of another at some stage in our 
progress — at our advent, during our sojourn, and at the 
solemn period of our departure, when the soul must be 
separated from its tenant house, and pass away, after 
its period of probation here, to other realms. During the 
seasons of pain, sickness, and impending death, how 
valuable are the services and attentions of those who may 
be around u, ; and how anxious is the invalided one J 
intelligence and kindness should be near at hand to minister 
to his or her need, and soothe the present anguish from 
whatever cause arising. It was from a train of thought 
such as this that the writer formed the idea of offering to 
those who might please to read them, the following short 
but, perhaps, suggestive remarks with reference to the 
attendance upon the sick. 

There are many points connected with the treat*^ 
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ment of disease which must be oommitled to Ae* lauses 
and friends of the inyaUd, and sach details erf one avef 
exceedingly impcnrtant; bnt which, neiFer&elesB, are HOi 
safficiendy appreciated by aU who are called npcm Uy 
undertake the domestic charge of our patients. Hie 
physician should be careful and kind, and not allow him* 
self to be satisfied with a mere cursory view of any case, 
but give to it a thorough and a painstaking considefi^on, 
and bring to it all that industry, study, and thought can^ 
liable him to do, though in doing so, some around him 
may, through their deficient knowledge of such mattes, 
consider him not shrewd; yet, remembering at^ adl times 
that it is the life, health, and comfort of a fellow-creatorer 
that are conunitted to his care, and that these constitute 
the charge a sacred one, he will be content to do what* be 
thinks to be right and most for the benefit of his patient; 
regardless of the opinion of such. Lemming, a delight in Uis' 
profession, great carefulness combined with kindness> ar& 
the qualities which the physician should be ambitious to 
possess. !For who should we like to see at our bedside, 
when ill indeed, better than such an one The nurses ill' 
attendance should consider that ike directions grven are' 
intended to be carried out in detail, and that it matti^' 
little, though the directions be the best that can-possiblj)^ 
be framed and dictated, if they be not so careftilly followed. 
To the physician belongs the work of mabng out the case. 
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and that 'Of prescribing for its treatment — to the nnrse 
JbeilofDgs the iveception of directions and their caaref al prose- 
icutiw. A (great deal (of the inattentioai ooi the part of 
(attendants in the sick-room wonld appear to depend upon 
sax idea which has been for some time eixtertained^ thait 
medicine is a very sionple matter^ and that those who 
possess tke ea^erience of the sick-room can efficiently 
manage m case of illness^ and that they may select from 
A«(kOiE\gst the directions giv^i those which ^^ will follow^ 
and those which they consider to be of no value. Now snch 
an idea is not sounds and for the welfare of us all^ who will 
.most prdi>ablj at some period in our history come under 
nursing ^care^ the. sooner it is corrected the better. Medidne 
is by jyo means a simple matter. As stated previously^ the 
practice lof it is bas^ upon a knowledge of disease — not 
only of drugs and a .superficial acquaintance with symptoms 
merely. It is a knowledge not to be gained in the sick- 
xoom alone. It should always be remembered^ as before 
remarked^ that experience is only one person^s storing up of 
personal learning, but that by no means does it comprehend 
aU that is known. 

GHeanliness, gcaatle kindness, exhibited both in tone and 
manner, alacrity in attending to apparent trifles, but which 
are not so to the one sufiering, avoidance of any diow of 
impatience or annoyance — a pervading spirit of doing to 
our neighbour as we would that our neighbaur should do to 
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us — should be amongst the high qualities possessed by all 
taking charge of the sick. Ever seek that the fellow- 
creature under care shall have every reason to feel, though 
not perhaps able to give expression to the feeling, that all 
those in attendance are intelligently and assiduously carrying 
out to minutiae all that can possibly be done to favour a 
return to health. Nor is it the duty of those in attendance^ 
whether Physician or Nurse, to take upon themselves the 
office of correctors where they consider that their fellow- 
being may have erred (to err is human, to forgive divine) ; 
it is their privilege to soothe, ameliorate, and cure ; in all 
cases they should be messengers of mercy and not of 
vengeance. It has been the object of these few lines 
to remind all those concerned of the principles which should 
animate them in the performance of their anxious and 
responsible office, as the readiest way of ensuring the 
performance of the various points of detail. Those who caa 
only regard their occupation as purely a matter of emolu- 
ment and business, had better, for their own advantage and 
comfort, and, which is of greater consequence, for the 
benefit of the community, direct their attention to other 
matters of profit, for the trust is too sacred to be fulfilled 
fully and happily by such. 

To conclude, let the attendants upon the sick, whether 
the ailment be apparently a trivial one, or whether it be of 
vital importance, remember the following lines from Hufe^ 
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land : — " Thine is a high and holy ofl&ce ; see that thou 
exercise it purely ; not for thine own advancement, not for 
thine own honour, but for the glory of God, and the good 
of thy neighbour; hereafter thou wilt have to give an 
account of it/' 



3Cp|J MEDiQ4i jLor£ i? ^ flwe^^ ip )% ya?ld cjf me^icimB.. 
Aft^ mwy .yeais of s^aiting, in J.8$8 ^ Afit pa3sed % 
Legislature^ entitled, ''An Act to I^e^a^ ,the jQii^^di^ 
x^nfi of P^ctitiQp^rs j^ Med^cm mi Si^g^/' the 
object of which is more ^i^peoji^y >sQt )fc^t]ii M f}^'^ fpV^Wr 
ing manner : — " Whereas it is expedient that persons 
requiring medical aid shouj^ fee enabled to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners: be it therefore 
d^te^ by the Qn^n's Mp^t Exc^llept Majesty/' .^. 
gCto A^ i? WF ii foriifi. Tfe^ imjw^pe of health, 
and the importance, too, of presery^ng it froai being 
tampered with by unqualified and unprincipled persons, 
are recognized by it. T^e utmost ajpproach to a cer- 
tainty of health ai^d disease being properly regarded and 
treated, that we can ever expect, is to bie found in 
requiring all who undertake the charge ^of the ^(^ ,tp 
pass through a curriculum of study, and to be tested at 
its termination as to the use which they have made of 
their time, and the amount of information which they 
possess, by passing examii^^tipns bejfpre tl^e appointed 
ejL&tp^j^ bodies. 
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This Medical Act empowers the formatioii of a general 
council^ to be constituted of delegates sent from the various 
universities and medical corporations, to whom the 
settlement of all vexed questions is referred. It is 
entrusted with the task of regulating medical education 
throughout the country, of preparing a correct register 
of legally qualified practitioners, and of publishing a 
national pharma^opceia. 

The clauses of the Act which more particularly con- 
cern the public are the following : — 

** Medical Practitioners convicted of Felony may be struck 

off the Register, 

'' XXIX. If any Registered Medical Practitioner shall be 
convicted in England or Ireland of any felony or misdemea- 
nour, or in Scotland of any crime or offence, or shall, after 
due inquiry, be judged by the General Council to have been 
guilty of infamous conduct in any professional respect, the 
General Council may, if they see fit, direct the Registrar to 
erase the name of such Medical Practitioner firom the Register." 

Note. — This clause has been acted upon in several 
instances ; thus tending to ensure the respectability of the 
profession as a body. 

** No Certificate to be valid unless Person signing be registered. 

'* XXXyn. After the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine, no Certificate required by an 
Act now in force, or that may hereafter be passed, from any 
Physician, Surgeon, Licentiate in medicine and surgery, or 
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other Medical Practitioner, shall be valid, unless the person 
signing the same be registered under this Act." 

Note. — Thus it is weU that the public should ascertain 
that the name of their medical adviser is upon the register. 
The register is published at the commencement of each 
year, at the ofBce, in Soho Square, London. 

In all the examinations throughout the United Kingdom 
a great improvement has taken place since 1859, under the 
regulations of the Council of Medical Education. The 
following clauses of the Medical Act refer to the right of 
supervision and control possessed by the Council, thus 
ensuring the maintenance of the proper worth of the several 
degrees relatively. 

" Council may require Information as to Course of Study, ^c, 
required for obtaining Qualifications. 

'<XVin. The several Colleges and Bodies in the United 
Kingdom mentioned in Schedule (A.) to this Act shall, from 
time to time, when required by the General Council, famish 
such Council with such information as they may require, as to 
the Courses of Study and Examinations to be gone through in 
order to obtain the respective qualifications mentioned in 
Schedule (A.) to this Act, and the ages at which such Courses 
of Study and Examinations are required to be gone through, 
and such qualifications are conferred, and generally as to the 
requisites for obtaining such qualifications; and any member 
or members of the General Council, or any person or persons 
deputed for this purpose by such Council, or by any Branch 
Council, may attend and be present at any such examinations." 
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<* Pripy Council may jmspend ihe Right cf S^isk)aiU(m an ne^ 
sped of QualificaUona grant^fil^y CoUege^'j^^iudefavM^hkt 
may be revoked. 

"XXI. It shall be lawful for the Privy Council, upon any such 
Fepresentation as aforesaid, if it see fit, to order that any 
Hinalification gsamted by such College or Body, alter ^pdi time 
as may be mentiQ^ed in the ^^^ ^b$ll POt ocmfer ^ny dght to 
be registered under thi9 Aot : Provided olways, tb^ it shall be 
lawM for Her Majesty, wjith th^ advice of her Privy Coundl, 
when it is made to appear to her, upon further representation 
isooL the General Coundl or otherwise, that such -CoUege or 
^Pody J^as ina^de .^ffectm^l provision, to the satisfaction <ifiuich 
Q^er^^ Council^ for the iiaprovement ojf a\ich Couise ;0f S^y 
or Examinations, or the mode of conducting such examinations, 
to revoke any such order." 

" Persona not to he Registered in respect of Qualifications granted 
by the CoUege Body before Revocation, 

** XXn. After the time mentioned in this behalf in any such 
Order in Council, no person shall be entitled to be registered 
under this Act in respect of any such qualification as in «uch 
Order mentioned, granted by the College or Body to which 
such Ord^ relates, fifter the time therein mentioned ; and the 
revocation of any such Order shall not entitle any person to be 
registered in respect of any qualification granted before such 
revocation.*' 
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In a Review of " Homoeopathy, as practised in Manchester^ hy 
Roberts," in The Lancet of April 5th, 1862, the following 
remarks appear : — 

No doubt our readers have had enough of homoeopathy ; and we are glad to find 
that the globulists themselves are showing that they have had sufficient of it too. 
The public generally also, it is now well known, would long ere this have tired of 
it, had not the game of globulism been artfully sustained by the practice of one of 
the most ingenious pieces of deceit that even the homceopathic world itself has 
been capable of conceiving. What this deception and artificial stimulus to the 
game has been, Dr. Roberts in the present pamphlet admirably exposes ; and it 
is for the sake of drawing attention to this exposure, and thanking the author 
for his trouble, rather than for any interest associated with this particular phase 
of quackery, that we again allow these pages to be occupied by the subject. 

Dr. Roberts' attention was naturally forcibly struck by the circumstance that 
a young patient afflicted with epilepsy, and who was under the care of a 
homoeopath, appeared to be actually receiving some benefit from the treatment 
adopted. Well he might be surprised ! However, upon making some inquiries ^ 
he discovered that the patient was taking three grains of the phosphate of zinc 
three times in the day, and of which drug between seventy and eighty grains had 
been ordered, in divided doses, to be given to the patient as a batch to begin with ! 
If this mock practice of a mock science was found to be useful by one 
homceopath, why might not a brother globulist find it available also ? Thus 
argued Dr. Roberts, at least ; and accordingly he set about the disagreeable task 
of sifting the matter. The result of this investigation proved that the Man- 
chester homoeopaths have got heartily sick of Hahnemannism, though only one 
or two of the " weaker brethren " have dared to avow it. Dr. Roberts shows 
that infinitesimal doses have been exchanged by them for palpable quantities ; 
that zinc, mercury, arsenic, morphia, colchicum, nux vomica, citrate of quinine 
and iron, &c, are in daily and extensive employment in ponderable form ; that 
"mother tinctures" — t. e,, the strong concentrated solutions from which the 
Hahnemannic medicines are made — are rapidly supplanting the *' attenuations 
A. I. B.," just as the latter have now for some time displaced " infinitesimal 
attenuations." Within a few months the author collected— the majority from 
private but some from dispensary patients — sixty-seven prescriptions by the 
so-called homoeopathic practitioners of the town in which he resides. These 
formulas 

" Present an astounding range of dose — from the full, indeed overfull, dose of 
ordinary practice, to the heights serene of the sixth dilution (a million-millionth). 
By far the greater number, however, are within reach of easy comprehension. 
The most rare are the infinitesimal, and for some time I was in despair of pos- 
sessing any ; at length I caught one, and when my collection was complete, I 

was master of eight Occasionally a quantity of the unmixed drug is 

ordered without any written directions, these being given orally to the patient 

In the subjoined example, one of outm^oalac^lNftTemftftass&^^wvsv^^^^^'^ 

iww so prescribed, in quantity of ha\£ an outice Axl^^.^^V-^^^^^s*^^^ 
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the citrate of iron and quinine was similarly prescribed I was called to 

see a gentleman in Boin don who had been nnder the care of two homceopatfaists 
from this city. On his mantelpiece I found two phials, one of which had a 
sharply acid, and the other a saline taste. I could not discriminate the ingre- 
dients by the taste alone, but the patient soon set me right < That,' said he, < is 
nitric acid ; it was ordered after I commenced to be salivated. The other con- 
tains iodide of potash ; it was the first medicine I took.' " 

Camphor and "blackwash," compound colocynth pills, and cod-liver oil, with 
a host of analogous drugs, are regularly furnished by the dispensing homoeo- 
pathic chemists of Manchester. Indeed, so directly has the practice of an 
enormous sham been brought home to the doors of the '< Manchester school,'* 
that one or two globulists, more honest than their fellows, have owned the soft 
impeachment preferred against them by Dr. Roberts. 

" Three of them," says Dr. Roberts, " have admitted to me that they did not 
regard infinitesimal doses as an essential part of their practice, and that they 
resorted without scruple to full doses. One of them stated, in support of his 
assertion, that in a case of cerebral disease then under his care he administered 
two drops of croton oil (the usual dose is one drop) to obviate constipatioo, 
which, he naively added, had been induced by previous abuse of puigative 
medicine. To another patient, a child, he was giving two grain doses of iodide 
of potassium." 

So much for homceopathy. As it is in Manchester, there cannot be a doubt 
it is everywhere elser-viz., a gross and despicable delusion. In accepting as 
trustworthy the author's statements we have no scruple. The fac-similes of the 
original prescriptions given in the work speak for themselves. These formulae, 
in their own handwriting and with the dispensers' names attached, will undoubt- 
edly be referred to when indignant globulists raise their hands to invoke 
Hahnemann as to their purity. But since homceopaths have found themselves 
diluted and attenuated beyond further endurance, they are attempting a sort of 
concentration or crystallization upon something else; they are undeigoing 
metamorphosis. 

" And a most rare medley of procedures, opinions, and material things, thus 

changed, now take order amongst matters homceopathic We have seen that 

tincture of camphor, when it has once crossed the magic counter of a homoeo- 
pathic chemist, is no longer plain tincture of camphor, but 'homoeopathic 
camphor;' a little scented chalk under the same circumstances becomes 
* homceopathic tooth-powder.' Cocoa is similarly translated from its vulgar 
state into ' Homceopathic Cocoa ;' nay, even an enema syringe, consecratedto 
base uses, is not insusceptible to the same divination, and becomes quite another 
thing as a * homceopathic syringe.' I am indebted to my friend. Dr. ThorburUf 
for the discovery of the homoeopathic syringe. It was comnmnicated to him 
by an experienced monthly nurse." 

In company with the latter and the enema apparatus we leave the Manchester 
j^JobuJjsts. 

H'. H, Colllngridge, City Tress, 117 to 11©, MA«WBat«att«e\,"L<»ftdou^"«-Ci. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** This is a most valaable little manual, containiDg instrnotions for 
the maintenanoe of health and remarks apon the medical interest of 
the public. The writer does not give directions for self-treatment, 
' which must always in serious oases be] a delusion ; but he aims rather 
at the explanation of the plain ways by which health may be kept up. 
He giyes curtly his views upon the homceopathio controyersy, and he 
sums up with some notes on the Medical Act. The manual will be 
found useful and suggestive by the members of every household." 
— Morning Herald, 

" We have read Dr. Payne's very interesting little pamphlet with 
much attention. The health accessories he specifies are numerous 
and important. * * • Whether as regards infancy, childhood, ado- 
lescence, or advanced age, Dr. Payne's brief but suggestive pamphlet 
seems calculated to ftirther, as he desires, the true health and well- 
being of our population." — Money Market Review, 

*' This little book has been written for popular use by a medical 
man of undoubted ability and integrity. * * * It is a veryuseftil 
^ publication." — Chriatian World, 

^ A treatise written for popular use, containing many useftil hints 
for the preservation of that best of all earthly blessings — ^health." 
—CUy Pre$8, 
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